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212 van Sweringen 



THE MAIN LITERARY TYPES OF MEN IN THE GER- 
MANIC HERO-SAGAS' 

To win fame, the one enduring thing, was the great aim of the 
Germanic warrior, to perform some deed, which should be said 
and sung of him long after he was dead and gone. This ideal 
is expressed in the well-known lines of the Hqvam ql, (strophe 77),* 

Deyr fe, deyja frsendr, 

deyr sjalfr et sama, 
en orjjstirr deyr aldrigi 

hveims ser gopan getr. 

The great name might be made merely through physical courage 
and the power of a strong right arm, as in the case of the younger 
Dragon-fighters. Beowulf had the strength of thirty men in his 
"hand-grip," and he was not afraid to meet alone the monster 

' See author's article on "Women in the Germanic Hero-Sagas", this 
Journal, Vol. VIII, pp. 501-512. 

* The sources of the Heldensage, used in this paper : B6owuIf , ed. by Heyne, 
Anhang, Der tjberfall in Finnsburg, 6th ed., Paderbom, 1898; Denkmaler 
deutscher Poesie und Prosa, ed. by MuUenhoff und Scherer, 3d. ed. by Stein- 
meyer, Berlin, 1892. Deutsches Heldenbuch, 5 vols., ed. by Janicke, Amelung, 
Martin and Zupitza, Berlin, 1866-73; Eddica Minora, ed. by Heusler and 
Ranisch, Dortmand, 1903; Ekkehardi primi Waltharius, ed. by R. Peiper, 
Berlin, 1873; Das Waltharilied, trans, and ed. by Althof., Leipzig, 1907 For- 
naldars^gur NorSrlanda, ed. by Rafn. 3 vols., Copenhagen, 1829; Jordanis, 
De Getarum sive Gothorum, Origine et Rebus gestis, ed. by Closs, 3d ed., 
Reutlingen, 1888; Koninc Ermenrikes dot her. in v. d. Hagen's Heldenbuch 
in 8" II, pp. 535 ff.; Kudrun, ed. by E. Martin, 2d ed., Halle, 1902; Die 
Lieder der alteren Edda, ed. by Hildebrand, 2d ed. by Gering, Paderbom, 
1904; Pauli, Historia Langobardorum. "Monumenta Germaniae Historica," 
Hanover, 1878; Der Nibelunge Not und die Klage. Ed. by Lachmann, 5te 
Ausgabe, Berlin, 1878; Der Muenchner Oswald Ed. Baesecke, Breslau, 1907; 
Konig Rother, ed. K. V. Bahder, Halle, 1884; Saxonis Grammatici Gesta 
Danorum, ed. by Holder, Strassburg, 1886; Das Lied vom Hlirnen Seyfried, 
ed. by Golther, Halle, 1889; Snorri Sturluson, Edda, ed. by F. Jonsson, Copen- 
hagen, 1900; Die Spielmannsdichtung, I. Teil, (Piper), Deutsche National- 
LitteraturB. 2, Hrsg. von Kurschner, BerUn, 1887; J)iSriks saga af Bern, ed. by 
Henrik Bertelsen, Copenhagen, 1905-11; VQlsunga saga ok Ragnars saga 
Lo3br6kar, ed. by Magnus Olsen, Copenhagen, 1906-1908; Widukindi Rerum 
gestarum Saxonicarum Libri Tres, Hanover, 1904, (Scriptores Rerum Germa- 
nicarum). 
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Grendel before whom every one else fled in terror. Siegfried 
did not know what fear was, and he was so strong that he split 
the anvil in two with one blow of his sword. Absolute fearless- 
ness, with strength far beyond that of the ordinary man, are the 
characteristics of these two, which give them a claim to heroism. 

Ortnit,^ on the other hand, and Beowulf in his later years, 
are different. A new motive enters, namely, the duty of a king 
to protect his people. Here \ye have the same physical courage, 
and in addition the king's idea of duty toward his subjects. Ortnit 
did not kill his dragon. His strength failed him, and there was 
not even a fight. But he showed himself to be possessed of true 
warrior's mettle by going out to meet the monster. He did not 
die the "straw death." Beowulf was successful. He won his 
battle, though he lost his life. And thus he became the deliverer 
of his people. But not in the Christian sense of sacrificing himself 
to save others. This idea of self-sacrifice was foreign to the Ger- 
manic mind. The greatest hero of a people was primarily their 
greatest warrior. Such a life of victory as Beowulf had led 
must have a fitting close.^ He must die fighting. The occasion 
was there, and he could do nothing but go out against the dragon, 
or the end of his life would not have been in keeping with the life 
itself. 

The avenger^ of Ortnit's death was another dragon-fighter, who 
fought with a definite end in view, though he owed no duty to 
the people whom he was freeing from the dragon. He was a 
stranger, and he set out against the monster in order to win the 
hand of Ortnit's widow, who had sworn to marry no one but the 
avenger of her husband's death. 

The Lover 

The simplest motive in the love stories, as in the dragon-fight 
sagas, is the fondness for adventure, the desire of the hero to 
display physical courage for the sake of winning the object of his 

" "Ortnit," Deutsches Heldenbuch, B. 3. 
' Beowulf, 11. 2210 ff. 

* In the case of Harald Hilditgnn a fitting close was not provided. And he 
himself, or his protecting god, however we look upon the immediate cause, 
stirred up strife for the sole purpose of bringing Harald's life to a close befitting 
a great warrior. Fornaldars^gur, I. 377 ff. Saxonis, Lib. VII, pp. 255 ff. 

* Wolfdietrich in the Middle High German epics. D. H. B., B. 3, 4. 
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affections. Instead of taking a bride from his own people, the 
daughter of a friendly neighbor, the Hero Lover preferred to go 
to a foreign land and win a maiden by facing danger and over- 
coming obstacles. Or, he dehberately chose the daughter of an 
enemy and went bravely to his death for her sake. 

Three wooers, who travelled far from home for a bride, ended 
their story happily, not by great strength, but by cunning. In all 
these cases disguise enters as an important element. Hugdietrich,^ 
a young prince of Constantinople, disguised himself as a maiden, 
and set out to win the lovely daughter of a neighboring king. 
The girl was kept shut up in a tower, and her father had sworn 
that so long as he lived, no man need sue for her hand. Were it 
an emperor himself, she should be denied to him. Hugdietrich 
found his way to the tower, and wooed and won the princess. 
When the father found this out, he was greatly enraged, but, as 
there was nothing to be done, he resolved to make the best of it. 
"I swore to give my highborn daughter to no man. But, since 
she has chosen a husband for herself and a father for her son, 
tell me. Counsellors, am I not freed from my oath?" Those who 
stood about him answered, "You are freed from your oath, my 
Lord!" And the wedding was celebrated. 

King Rother' first sent ambassadors for the hand of the forbidden 
princess. When they were cast into prison, he himself went in 
disguise to rescue them, and, at the same time, see what could 
be done about the princess. The maiden was speedily won, and, 
without the father's consent, was led away in triumph by the 
resolute suitor. 

Hetel,* the wooer of Hilde, was more wary in his dealing with 
the wild King Hagen. He not only staid away himself, but he 
disguised his messengers. It was thus comparatively easy for 
them to gain access to the maiden, and to make known their real 
errand. Hilde consented to go with them, and, at the appointed 
time they set sail. But Hagen refused to recognize a victory 
won by strategy. He pursued the fleeing ships, and Hetel and his 
men were made to prove their superior strength in a hard fought 
battle before the bride was fairly won. 

• "Wolfdietrich B.", D. H. B., B. 3. 
' "Konig Rother." 
'KUdriln, 210-586. 
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Other familiar examples of the adventurous wooer are Ortnit, 
Oswald,^ and OrendeP". Herwlg, the successful lover in the 
Gudriin story, is the determined suitor, who, openly defiant, 
fights his way into the heart of the maiden of his choice. 

Walther's^' flight with Hildegunde from the court of the Huns 
was not an elopement in the usual sense, and Walther's principal 
role was not that of the lover. The two were hostages, and their 
desire to make their escape from Attila is the real motive of the 
flight. The adventures which Walther encountered on the way 
were not on account of the stolen maiden, but were due to the 
chests of gold which he had with him. 

The Tragic Hero'^ of the love story is represented by the two 
men, Hagbart and Helgi. Here the spirit of adventure gives 
place to a more serious motif. Hagbart^' is the faithful lover who 
risks all for the sake of his love, and demands and receives in return 
a like fidelity from the loved one. Losing his life, he triumphs 
in the thought that he takes with him in death the companion who 
was denied to him in life. 

The fidelity of lovers after death has separated them, is the motif 
in the story of Helgi and Sigrun." Helgi's act of chivalry in 
saving Sigriin from a marriage that was hateful to her, stirred up a 
feud with the maiden's kinsmen, which cost him his life. Sigrun's 
grief for her lover never grew less, and the tears that she wept, 
at last brought her hero back to her from Valhalla for a single 
night. Anxiously she watched each day at nightfall for him to 
come again. And when all hope of his return had darkened, 
Sigrun followed the lover who had died for her sake into the land of 
the dead. 

Four men appear in the r61e of the Rejected Suitor in the sagas, 
Hartmut, Hpl^broddr, Angantyr, and Dietrich von Berne. Hart- 
mut von Ormandin was an unsuccessful suitor for the hand of 
Gudriin. But he refused to take "No" for an answer, and kid- 
napped the maiden when her father was away fighting. Confident 
of his ability to win her in the end, Hartmut detained Glldr<in 

» "Oswald." 

'" Orendel. Deutsche National Litteratur, B. 2. pp. 170 ff. 

" "Waltharilied." 

" "Women in the G. H. S." pp. 509 ff. 

" Saxonis, Lib. VII, pp. 230 ff. 

" " Helgakvi>a II." Edda, p. 256. 
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as a prisoner in his land for many years. But the young woman 
remained true to her betrothed lover until she was finally rescued 
by her own people. 

HQ})broddr was the man whom Sigriin's father selected as a 
husband for her. We know nothing of him except Sigrun's scorn- 
ful words when she begs Helgi to rescue her from the odious bride- 
groom. "This Ho)>broddr is no better than the son of a cat." 

Angant5?r/' a suitor for the hand of the beautiful IngibJQrg, 
accepted the unfavorable answer that was given to him, but took 
bitter vengeance upon his successful rival by challenging him to 
holmganga. This brought about one of the greatest tragedies in 
all the hero-sagas. Both men fell in the fight, and when IngibJQrg 
heard what had happened, she died of a broken heart and was 
buried in the grave with Hjalmarr, her husband. 

The messenger who turns suitor on his own account is represented 
by Herbort.'* True to the man who sent him, he performs his 
errand to the letter. But, upon a word of encouragement from the 
maiden herself, he exclaims, "I wished to deliver the message of 
Dietrich, the King, as I was bidden. But if you will not have 
him, then will I gladly ask of you if you will have me, even though 
I am not a King." 

Another type of lover with only one representative in the sagas, 
is the False Wooer. This is Gunther," the Burgundian King. 
He won the mighty Brynhilde by unfair means, and thus called forth 
the tragic conflict which ended in his downfall and that of his 
house. 

The Hostile Kinsman 
Opposed to the Lover in the Wooing Sagas, is the Hostile Kins- 
man, the father of the maiden. This character in its simplest 
form represents a barrier between the lovers, which is there merely 
for the purpose of displaying the courage and ingenuity of the 
adventurous suitor. This is the case in the Hilde Saga, the Rother 
Saga, and in Hugdietrich's Wooing. In the story of Hagbart and 
Signi the barrier is real and insurmountable. The sacred duty of 
vengeance makes the father the natural enemy of the lover, and 
the result must needs be a tragedy. 

'' "Hervarar saga," Fornaldar Sflgur I, p. 411. 
" pz^Snks saga, 322.=i 

" Nibelungenlied, Brot af Sigurparkvipu, Gn1>ninarkvipa I, II, Sigurparkvipa 
en skamma, Atlakvipa, pi'Sriks saga. 319*, 391*, 396* ff. 
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In two sagas the catastrophe is brought about by the father's 
insisting upon marrying his daughter to a wooer, whom she detested. 
Signjr, the Wselsung daughter/' obeyed her father and married 
Siggeir, while Sigrun refused to accept the man of her father's 
choice. 

The Avenger 

The prevaiUng tone of the Germanic Hero Sagas is tragic, and 
whatever may be the main motif of the story, the spirit of vengeance 
in some form is rarely lacking. Usually vengeance is taken for 
another person, for a kinsman, or for one to whom the avenger 
has sworn loyalty. But in two of the sagas, the V^lundr Saga^^ 
and the Swanhilde Saga/'" it is a purely personal vengeance that 
is being executed. 

In both instances the avenger wreaked vengeance, not directly 
upon his enemy, but upon the children of the enemy. Thus he 
took the bitterest kind of revenge for the wrong done to himself, 
and, at the same time, through the death of the sons, secured him- 
self against the return vengeance. V01undr, the mastersmith, 
carried out with his own hands his demoniacal plan, leaving King 
Nf)ju)jr, his captor, to mourn a dishonoured daughter and murdered 
sons. Bikki, the counsellor of King Eormanric, was more subtle. 
He contrived that the king who had wronged him, should wreak 
the vengeance upon himself. By means of a false story Bikki 
aroused the king's wrath against his only son, and, when it was 
too late, Eormanric discovered that he had become the victim of 
his own supposed vengeance. 

The Kinsman as the Avenger 

The Father 

That a son should avenge the death of his father, was taken 

for granted in the age of the Germanic Hero. When Brynhilde 

is urging Gunnar to murder Sigurd she says {Sigur\>arkvi\>a enn 

skamma, Str. 12), 

"Lgtum sun fara fe]?r i sinni, 

skalat ulf ala ungan lengi; 

hveim ver)jr hQl}7a hefnd lettari 

Si'l^an til satta, at sunr lifit." 

" Vqlsunga s. II-VIII, "Women in the G. H. S." pp. 507 ff. 

" "Vftlundarkvijja," Edda, p. 211. 

^° "GufrtinarhvQt," Edda, p. 443; "HamJiesmQl," Edda, p. 451; Saxonis, 
Lib. 8, pp. 280 ff.; Jordanis, XXIV; Snqrri, Tillag, VI; VqUnnga S. 40. 
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And in G4dr4n (Str. 1503) Wate, the old and tried warrior 
reproaches Irolt, the Strong, with having "kindes muot," when 
he begs for the life of the children in the cradle. 

" solten die erwahsen, 
s6 wolte ich in niht m6re getrouwen danne einem wilden Sahsen." 

The duty of the father to avenge the death of his son seems to 
have been just as binding. Two of the strongest mental conflicts 
presented in the Hero-Sagas arise from the fact that the oppor- 
tunity for vengeance was at hand, but the father might not make 
use of it, because of another claim equally strong, and equally 
sacred to him. In the story of Herebeald and HaeScyn,^^ the 
one brother accidentally killed the other while they were shooting 
at a mark. Their old father, HreSel, never ceased to mourn for 
his murdered child. Though his grief for the loss of his son seemed 
to be less than his regret that he could not avenge his death. 

It was respect for the law of hospitality that stayed the hand 
of Turisvend, the grand old Gepid King,^ in a similar instance. 
The slayer of his son sat boldly at his table, in the place where 
the son was wont to sit. For a moment the King's feelings over- 
powered him, and, with deep sighs, he gave utterance to his grief. 
"Dear to me that place, though far from dear the sight of him 
who sits therein." But when a commotion arose among his men 
and the stranger was threatened, the old man threw himself into 
the midst of the combatants and refused to allow a hand to be 
raised against the unbidden guest. 

"What honor," he cried, "can come from a victory gained over 
a guest in one's own house?" And he threatened with dire punish- 
ment the man who should strike a single blow. Peace reigned again 
and the banquet went on. When it was over, Turisvend took 
the arms of his dead son, and, presenting them to Alboin, sent 
him back to his father in safety. When the Lombards heard what 
Alboin had done, and how he had fared in the land of the Gepidi, 
they extolled none the less the great iidelity of the stranger, Turis- 
vend, than they praised the courage of their own prince. 

In the Tell Saga,^^^ also, the feelings of the father are subordi- 
nated to duty. As a vassal, the master marksman was bound to 

« Beomdf, 11. 2435 ff. 
« Pauli, Lib. I. 23 and 24. 

^^ Saxanis Lib. X, pp. 329 fF.; pidriks s. 12T'; " Hemings{)attr Asldkssonar" 
{Flateyjar-bdk, vol. 3); Mobius, Analecta Norrcenna, Lpz. 1859, pp. 186 ff. 
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obey the command of his lord. But, if the son had been killed, 
Tell's next duty would have been to avenge his death upon this 
lord. And the arrow was ready. 

Signi's father, the opposing force in the Hagbart and Signi Saga, 
is avenging the death of his sons upon Hagbart. 

The Son 

The Avenging Sons are Uffo, the Dane; Ingeld; the Halfdann 
sons; and Hamlet. 

There is a strong note of patriotism in the Uffo Saga,^ but it 
is a question whether, in the mind of Uffo, love for the Fatherland 
and his people, was really as keen as his desire to avenge the insult 
offered to his father by the Saxon King. 

Ingeld,^ as the fragments of the story have come down to us, 
was not carrying out his own plan of vengeance, but was the 
instrument of the old guardian of the family honor. Ingeld had 
been bought off by a marriage, and was living in disgraceful peace 
with the murderers of his father. Once aroused, however, he knew 
the duty of a son, and fulfilled it without delay. Forgetting all 
else he turned his sword against his brothers-in-law, and thrust 
from him the wife, who was the price of his ignoble action. 

The Halfdann Sons^ were still children when their father was 
killed by his brother FroSi. Here, too, it was the guardian who 
saved the family honor. He kept the boys hidden away from the 
wrath of the uncle, and never allowed them to forget what they 
owed to their murdered father. Their first manly act was to burn 
the hall of FroSi and all who were in it. When the house was in 
flames, the King offered to make peace with the boys, begging them 
not to stain their hands with the blood of a kinsman. But one of 
them answered him: "No man can trust you, and you will surely 
deceive us later, as you did our father, Halfdann. The time is 
now come for you to pay for that bad deed." 

Hamlet^ is the typical avenger, whose one aim for many years 
was to carry out his purpose. Like the Halfdann Sons, he was 
arrayed against one of his own blood. But, unlike them, he stood 

" Saxonis, Lib. IV, pp. 106 ff . 

« Beowulf, U. 2023 ff. Saxonis Lib. VI, pp. 199 ff. 

^ "Saga Hrolfs konungs kraka," Fornaldars^gur, Vol. I. pp. 3 ff. 

» Saxonis, Lib. Ill, pp. 87 ff. 
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alone. His only counsellor was his sense of duty to his murdered 
father and his only helper, his feigned madness. 

As a secondary character, Sigmund assists his sister, Sign^, 
in avenging the death of her father and brother upon her husband. 

Dagr took the place of his father as the hostile kinsman in the 
Helgi and Sigrun story, in order to avenge the death of the father. 

The Brother 

The Avenging Brother is represented by Ham})er and Sgrli.^' 
Of all the avengers they are the only ones in the Hero-Sagas, who 
lost their lives without accompHshing their purpose. The hand of 
Erpr, their brother, whom they had killed on the way, was needed 
to complete the work. And they went to their death with the 
sister only half avenged. 

The brothers in the Gudrun Saga assist in avenging the wrong 
done to their sister in the land of Hartmut. 

The Vassal as Avenger 

The duty of avenging his master's death was as binding upon 
a vassal, as it was upon the kinsmen of the murdered man. Ven- 
geance for the death of Hnaef, the Hdcing,^' was put off for a 
season, and his men seemed to have forgotten what they owed 
to their former master. When the time came, however, Hengest, 
the faithful vassal, aroused them with a word, and Finn was slain 
with all his following. 

In contrast to the long delayed and carefully planned vengeance, 
is the quick, decisive act of one commanding moment. That a 
man should risk his life for the sake of vengeance was taken for 
granted, but that he should go deliberately to what he knew was 
certain death, was rare. Two men gained the name of hero by 
giving their life for such a moment of triumph. W0gg's^^ prompt 
vengeance for the death of his master, Hrolf Kraki, was an act 
of gratitude. In return for a gift, he had sworn years before to 
be the death of that man, who should be the death of Hrolf. Sur- 
rounded by his enemies, Wjzigg bravely grasped the sword, which 

" "Ham|)esmQl," Edda, p. 451; "GuJjrdnarhvQt," Edda, p. 443; "Rag- 
narsdrdpa," Snorri, Tillaeg, VI; Saxonis Lib. VIII, p. 281, Jordanis XXIV. 
Vqlsunga s.A\ and 42. 

'* Biowulf, 11. 1069 ff. Finnsbtirg Fragment. 

^' Snorri, Edda, Skaldskaparmdl," C. 41. 
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was extended to him to kiss, and plunged it through the body of 
the man who had killed his master. 

Hagen^" paid the price of vengeance with his life, rather 
than disclose the hiding-place of the treasure. He laughed when 
they cut out his heart, and avenged himself and his master by 
carrying with him his secret to the grave. 

The Tutor, or "The Waffenmeister" 

A character, much beloved in the Hero-Sagas, is the old and 
tried warrior, who was charged with the care and education of 
the young princes. He was responsible for them for the time 
being, and his loyalty to the house continued long after his duty 
as guardian and educator had been fulfilled. 

The old Hildebrand,'^ Dietrich's Waffenmeister, followed 
Dietrich into banishment, and remained true to him through all 
vicissitudes. 

Wate von Stiirmen, the great fighter of the Gudrun Saga, was 
the grimmest of avengers of the wrongs suffered by his master's 
sons and daughter. 

Eckehart'2 earned his name "der treue" by his faithful care of 
the Harlungen, whose death he afterwards avenged upon the 
false Sibich. 

Elsarf' was one who was not equal to the duty imposed upon 
him by his master, Dietrich. The time had come for the three 
young heroes to show their mettle. And no one less than Dietrich 
himself could have hindered them. 

Berhtung von Meran's'* task of saving and bringing up the little 
Wolfdietrich, was one that he himself assumed. He willingly 
sacrificed himself and his sons, looking forward to the day when 
his young master should be strong enough to restore the honor 
of their house. 

Another self-imposed task was that of the mighty StarkaJ^r.'^ 
As the admonisher of Ingeld, he played a part not less important 
han that of the avenger himself. 

" Atlakiii^a, Str. 25, Hid ]>a HQgni es HI hjarta skoru, Atlamql, 61. 
" "Das Hildebrandslied," Denkmaler, pp. 2 ff. 

'2"Dietrichsflucht," 4682; "Rabenschlacht," 864, (Deutsches Hddenbuch 
II.) JjJSnfo Saga, 344.^ 

" "Rabenschlacht," Deutsches Heldenhuch, B. 2. 
'■■ "Wolfdietrich" A., Deutsches Heldenbuch, B. 3. 
^ Saxonis Liber; VI. pp. 199 £f. 
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Without the counsel of the older and wiser Reginn, the Halfdann 
sons would have been unable to avenge the death of their father. 
Like Starkjjr and Wate von Stiirmen, he is a typical guardian of 
the honor of his master's house. 

In tragic significance the greatest of all the men, whose responsi- 
bility for others was either assumed or imposed, is Ruedeger, 
the powerful vassal of Attila, and his ambassador for the hand 
of Kriemhilde. As a result of giving his word to Kriemhilde to 
watch over her and to make good any harm that might come to 
her in the land of the Huns, there followed an irreconcilable con- 
flict of duties and a soul struggle no less great than that of the 
Gepid King, Turisvend, or that of Hildebrand, when fate engaged 
him in deadly combat with his own son. On the one hand his 
duty to Attila and to the guests whom he had led into the land; 
on the other hand, the oath which he had sworn, to avenge the 
wrongs of Kriemhilde. 

Victims of Fate 

Every Germanic warrior, however great, acknowledged the 
superiority of one foe, before whom resistance was useless. That 
was Fate. Nor did he count it a disgrace to yield to a power that 
was higher than his gods. Even when Fate demanded of him an 
act that he deemed unworthy, he must obey. Four men are 
presented in such a contradictory r61e in the Sagas. 

Hejjinn,'^ under the spell of a Norn, vowed over the Princes' 
bowl to woo the af&anced bride of his brother, Helgi. This was 
a dastardly deed and would, of necessity, lead to a deadly feud 
between the brothers. Another intervention of Fate, which 
removed Helgi by death prevented this, and left He]jinn free to 
fulfill his vow. 

When Hildebrand, in his last hour was counting up the men 
whom he had slain, his own son was among them. "But," he 
added, 

"oviliandi 
aldrs syniacSak"" 

According to the Asmundarsaga, Fate selected Asmundr, the 
half-brother of Hildebrand, to give the death-blow to the famous 

^ Helgakiii\ia Hjqrvarpssonar, 31 ff. 

" "Hildebrands Sterbelied" from the "Asmundarsaga Kappabana," Eddica 
Minora, pp. 53 ff. 
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old warrior. Ignorant of his kinship with his opponent, Asmundr 
learned first from the lips of the dying Hildebrand, what he had 
done, and he cries out in grief 

" Migk er vandgaett 
hveim er verSa skal 
barmi gSrum 
at banorSi."*" 

It was in the fate of Starkajjr, decided for him by the gods 
assembled, that he should do one disgraceful deed'^ in each of the 
three generations of his life. 

Angant;fr, by refusing to his half-brother, HlgSr, the half of their 
father's estate, stirred up a feud, which cost the life of HlgtJr. 
A great battle was fought, many men fell, and HlgSr received 
his death wound at the hands of his brother. In the last stanza 
of "Das Lied von der Hunnenschlacht,"^" Angantfr lays the 
blame upon the Norns. 

"Bglvat er okkr, broSir 
bani em ek jjinn orSinn! 
Jjat mun se uppi; 
illr er domr noma." 

The Traitor 

In contrast to the faithful vassal, who looks upon himself as 
the guardian of the household honor, is the faithless vassal, the 
evil counsellor, who uses his influence to stir up strife and bring 
destruction upon the house of his master. There are three such 
characters in the sagas, defamers and traitors at the same time, 
Bikki, in the Swanhilde Saga, Saben, the counterpart of Berhtung 
von M6r4n, in the Wolfdietrichsaga, and Sibich, the slanderer of 
the Harlungen. 

Starka)?r and Iring, two of the towering figures in the Germanic 
Sagas, are associated with an act of betrayal. But in neither 
case is the r61e of traitor the principal r61e of the character. The 
ni])ingsverk, which Starkal^r was doomed to perform three times 
during his three generations, consisted twice in the betrayal of 

" Hildebrands Sterbelied, Str. J. 

^^ Saga Gautrehs konungs, Fornaldars^gur III. p. 32. \>6r mcelti: hann skal 
vinna m\>mgsverk d hvSrjum mannsaldri. 
*" Eddica Minora, p. 1. 
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the master,*' who trusted him. But, as the tool of the gods, he 
was not responsible for the act of treachery, which was foreign 
to his character. Iring, bought with gifts by the enemy, also 
betrayed his master. But, filled with remorse, he made haste to 
atone for his deed by killing the king who had bribed him, in the 
midst of his following. He is remembered in the sagas for this 
act of daring bravery in avenging his master's death, rather than 
for the act of betrayal, which caused his death. This wiped out 
the stain to such an extent that, according to his chronicler, the 
name of Iring was written among the stars.*^ 

In the Middle High German Epics of the 13th Century, Witege 
and Heine are stigmatized as traitors, because they deserted 
Dietrich von Bern. 

The King 

In conclusion, a word about the King as he appears in the sagas. 
The character of the King ranges in importance from an entirely 
passive character, the personification of royalty, to the hero of 
the story. In his traditional function of Ruler and Protector 
of the people, the King is the hero in two sagas, the Beowulf 
Saga (II), and the Ortnit Saga. The gepid King Turisvend's 
protection, not of his own men, but of the deadly foe, who sat 
arrogantly as a self-invited guest at his table, won for him the name 
of hero in the sagas of the Lombards. 

As the protector and friend of the banished man, Attila stands 
out strongly in the German Saga, though he is not the principal 
character in the stories. 

The first act of the banished Wolfdietrich after he had conquered 
a kingdom for himself, was to return to his own land to reward 
the fidelity of his former vassals and to avenge the wrongs which 
they had suffered for his sake. 

Over against the protector, is the King who misdirected his 
power, and thereby brought about his own destruction. King 
FroSi, in the Grotti Saga,*' and Ni)?u)?r, in the V^lundr Saga, 
vainly tried to force a supernatural being into their service. Eor- 
manric and Hugdietrich, influenced by the Evil Counsellor, exer- 

" Vikarr {Gautrekssaga, Fas. Ill, pp. 33 ff.) and Olo (Ali) (Sar,onis Lib. 
VIII, p. 265). 
« Widukindi, Lib. I, 13. 
*' GrdttasQngr, Snorra Edda, Tillaeg VII. 
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cised their power against their own blood, and thus brought trouble 
to themselves. 

King Alboin met his death as a result of the high-handed insult, 
which he offered to his captive queen, Rosamunda.^ 

Quite apart from his power and his duty as a ruler, the King 
appears as Hero in two purely human roles, that of Suitor and 
Avenger. In the Rother Saga, the r61e of King Rother as Suitor 
is nearly lost sight of in his fulfillment of his kingly duty as the 
rescuer and rewarder of his vassals. The king also plays a real 
part, though not that of the main character, as the Hostile Kins- 
man. 

The invincible King is represented in the sagas by Harald 
Hilditgnn, who was under the protection of Odin and could not 
be conquered without the intervention of the god himself. 

Among the kings, who appear prominently in the setting of 
the story and bring out the character of the hero, are Hrolf Kraki, 
Feng, the usurping Uncle in the Hamlet Saga, Dietrich von Bern, 
the fugitive, driven out of his land by the cruel Odoacer (Eor- 
manric), the blind old king Wermund, and King HroSgar, help- 
less against the ravages of the monster Grendel. 

As a suitor, the king is not always in the ruling position of 
advantage, where he surmounts all obstacles, or pays with his 
life for his fidelity. In the case of Dietrich von Bern in the Herbert 
Saga, he appears in the half humorous position of the shy, help- 
less wooer, who is rejected by the princess Hildeburg in favor of 
the messenger, Herbort. 

Grace Fleming van Sweringen. 

University of Colorado, December, 1915. 

« Patdi, Lib. II, 28. "Women in the G. H. S.," p. 507. 



